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terests of the Mother Country, has absolutely
ceased; and there has been an honest attempt to
promote self-government, wherever it seemed that
the necessary conditions existed, and that there
was any real sense of a Common Weal.

III.  THE COMMON WEAL AS A POSITIVE AIM

fj Rousseau's conception of the State, as having
a real life and a real personality expressed by
a general will, may at least help us to set political
problems in the terms in which they can be dealt
with most clearly. The sovereign State has a
national life, and is a personality in which indivi-
duals participate, in so far as they throw themselves
heartily and personally into the Common Weal.
The democratic citizen ought not to be satisfied
with a standard of his duty in public affairs that is
lower than that laid down for themselves by Stuart
Kings1; but there is a serious danger lest when the
responsibility of rule is divided among so many
citizens none of them should take his share of it
very seriously. As Burke says,'' All persons possess-
"ing any portion of power ought to be strongly
"and awfully impressed with an idea that they act
"in trust; and that they are to account for their
"conduct in that trust to the one great Master,
"Author and Founder of society2. This principle

1 See above, p. 22, and p. 62.

a This principle is more fully insisted upon, Cunning-
ham, British Citizens and their responsibility to God, p. 23.